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We hope by means of the Federal Probation news letter to 
bring to the attention of the probation units information 
and suggestions thet may be of value and assistance to 
them in their daily work. All individuals engaged in 
probation work are urged to submit suggestions and 
articles for consideration. 
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Honorable Homer Cummings (1 


A MESSAGE FROM THE 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 


The Federal Government did not discover probation 


. as a method of correctional treatment until long after many 


of the States had employed it with success. - Our progress, 
however, has been rapid. I look forward to the time when 


i _. the Federal Probation System can be followed as a model for 


forward-looking States. 

The effectiveness of probation depends in no small. 
measure upon the case load of the Probation Officer, and I 
intend to ask the Congress for funds with which to increase 
our field personnel. 

Probation is a method of discipline and treatment. 
If probationers are carefully chosen and the supervisory work 
is performed with intelligence and understanding, we can work 


miracles in rehabilitation, 


HOMER CUMMINGS 


Attorney General of the United States. 


lovember 1937, 
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Standards of Supervision 


DESIRABLE STANDARDS FOR OUT-OF-STATE 
PAROLE AND PROBATION SUPERVISION 


By 
JAMES V. BENNETT 


DIRECTOR, FEDERAL BUREAU OF PRISONS 


I appreciate the compliment paid me by the sponsors of this con- 
ference when they ask me to discuss with you the standards which may 
reasonably be imposed for the supervision of out-of-state parolees and 
probationers. I am delighted, moreover, to participate in the meeting 
because it affords an opportunity to reaffirm my faith in probation and 
parole as effective instrumentalities for the rehabilitation of the 
offenier, I think too thet my presence here cen be construed ss an evi- 
dence of the faith’of the Depertment of Justice in these methods of trest- | 


_ing the delinquent. Despite the criticism which hes been leveled azuinst 


parole, Attorney General Cummings hes not wevered one iote in his support 
of the proper use of parole #nd probation. The number of Federel judges 
who use probation has stecdily increased until now there ere but three 
Federal courts in the whole United States which do not herve probation 


offices. Todey there ere something more than 25,000 men under Federal 


probetion supervision and some 2,600 on parole. There sro upwards of 300 | 
employees in the probation cnd parole service of the Depertment of Justice. : 
Our annual expenditures for supervision of probationers and parolees now 


-approximates three quarters of a million dollars annually. It must be 


apparent therefore that the Federal Government regards perole end proba- 
tion as essential devices for the intelligent control of crime. 


I am not, however, one to advocate blindly the use of parole and 
probation. I recognize that some of the criticism which has been directed | 
against these procedures is ill-founded in fact and distorted in its pvre- 
sentation. Critics are prone to castigate "parole systems" in general 
terms, when in reality they should point their criticisms to one of forty-_ 
eight different procedures, few of which can be said to approximate the 


' standards which the term parole should imply. I hold no brief for any 


procedure whether or not it goes under the name of parole which nerely 
results in shortening the term of a prisoner's incarceration and thus af- 
fords him an easy way out of prison. As the situation now stands, a 

few states which strive earnestly to administer parole as it should te 
administered suffer from the sins of omission of those states in which 
parole is 4 legal fiction and in which no adequate machinery exists for 
its proper administration. If blame must be assessed because of the ual- — 
administration of parole, so called, it would be bétter to place the blame — 
upon state legislatures for their failure to provide adequate facilities 
for the administration of parole rather than upon untrained, part-time 
parole bosrds, comprised of state officials and other individuals who very 
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generally do their jobs as conscientiously as they can, considering the 
limitations of their experience and the means available to them. While 
all but two states have passed a parole law, only a few of them, not more 
than ten or a dozen at the outside, have full-time parole boards or 
parole executives devoting their exclusive attention to the difficult 
problem of passing upon apylications for parole. In only a few states is 
any real investigation made of family background, employment history and 
the attitude of the community toward the prospective parolee. Is it any 
wonder that the procedure which passes for parole has attained a bad name 
in the eyes of the public? But, the deficiencies in administration do not 
vitiate parole as a forthright and realistic means not only of rehabili- 
tating prisoners but for the protection of society during the difficult 
period of their readjustment in the community. No one has ever been able 
to suggest a better or more scientific way of releasing men from prison 
than by way of parole. 


INDIVIDUALIZED TREATMENT 


Gradually the principle of individualized treatment has become an 
accepted basis for handling offenders. In our efforts to make punishment 
fit the criminal and not the crime he has committed, we heve come to look 
-} upon the prison as only one cog in the machinery for the rehabilitation 
| of the offender. If we know anything about the baffling problem of pre- 
venting delinquency, we know we cannot cavalierly abandon the prisoner at 
| the prison gates without help and support to face a hostile world. In 
the picturesque slang of the prison the period just following release is 
called the "break-down", It's an intriguing and provocative term to ana- 
lyse. We have however progressed a long way since prisoners were dis- 
Charged with five dollars in the pockets of a shoddy suit which all but 
_ bears the label "Ex-Con", a bible in one hand, his prison discharge papers 
| in the other, and the pious admonition of the turnkey to go straight ring- 
ing in his ears. Through perole, we now try to bridge this transitional 
. Period and gauge the time of releasing the offender to coincide with the 
_ time when prospects for his rehabilitation are brightest end society most 


: likely to be protected. against further depredations by the prisoner or 
others who would imitate him 


fs It is significant thet probation and perole sre deelt with together 
in this conference, Despite the fact that they have much in common, there 
is almost universal lack of coordination of the two services, which in 
_Meny instances has resulted in an expensive administration and the improp- | 
| &r development of both services. The probation officers may 2s well recog- | 
Rize thet they cannot stand aloof from those who administer parole andi 

: think they can thus escape the widespread repercussions which occur when 
Perole is abused. I grant you that a number of jurisdictions have given 
es Splendid examples of how probation can be used effe ctively; yet these 
Same states have woefully fallen short in the administration of their 
'Perole systems, But, in the last analysis, these two social devices have 
sO much in common that the lay mind will continue to confuse them and 


| Ubter & curse on "both your houses" unless all concerned cooperate to 
root the deficiencies in both systems. 
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Standards of Supervision 


I take it, that when I was asked to discuss desirable stendards 
for parole and probation supervision, I have not been limited to what 
may be practicable of attainment immediately, and I may venture occa- 
sionaily into what may seem utopian. For the most part, however, I shall 
outline standards quite possible of accomplishment in any state. I real- 
ize all tao well the fact that there is a wide variation among the states 
in the amount of money which can be devoted to the treatment of the of- 
fender, in the attitude of stete constituencies towards different types 
of offenders, and in the authority granted executive officers by state 
legislatures, 


Illustrative of these widely varying conditions and viewpoints 
is the recent diverting controversy between the Governor of Georgia. and 
the Governor of Massachusetts over penal conditions in Georgia. Governor : 
Hurley of Massachusetts has refused to extradite a fugitive from a Georgia 
Chain gang, and the Governor of Georgia, on the other hand, has indicated 
that Massachusetts might well strike out the mote in its own eye. I 

think thet the controversy has arisen through a failure to recognize that 
there are fundamentally different conditions in each of these jurisdic- 
tions and that we can scarcely hope to apply just yet standards and 
practices in Georgia which will meet the wholehearted approval of the 
people of Massachusetts. Here is a concrete illustration of the diffi- 
culties the committee of this Commission will meet when drafting regula- 
tions and standards for the administration of out-of-state parolees and 
probationers under the compact. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE OFFENDER. 


The first requisite of sound parole and probation administration 
is a thorough knowledge of the offender. This knowledge cannot be ob- 
tained by merely interviewing the individurl. To be of administrative 
value the knowledge gained from the offender must be backed up by veri- 
fied reports from community sources. I firmly believe thet no small part 
of the successful operation of the Federal parole system is due to the 
fact that the Parole Board has access to a thorough and accurate case 
history of each individual who applies for parole. It has in its posses- 
sion at the time it considers a case the offender's criminal record, the 
reports of the prosecuting attorney and the prosecuting agency, as well 
as the institution case records, which include a report on the applicant's 
life history, a medical report, the results of psychiatric and psychologi- | 
cal examination, end the men's institutional history. This information 
is obviously essential also to the officer who is to supervise the parolee — 
in the community and should be made available to him. 


To me probation and parole supervision is merely good social case 
work. It is the application to the behavior problems which reach the 
courts of the techniques and methods so well known and tested in treat- 
ing maladjusted human beings in general. Most judges now recognize that 
before they can pass sentence intelligently, the individual coming before 
the court must be subjected to a thorough and incisive investigation which | 
goes to the heart of the difficulty of his case. This information must 
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be available to them as well as to all those who have anything to do 

with the offender, <A committee of this Commission can determine the gen- 
eral content of such a social diagnosis and indisate the machinery for 
getting it into the hands of those who will supesvise the offender. 


A second requisite of probation and parols supervision is an in- 
vestigation of the resources of the community irto which the offender is 
to be released. In the Federal service we call this the preparetion of 
the parole plen. The two outstanding factors to be considered in the 
community investigation are, of course, proper e:uployment and home en- 
vironment. Many parole authorities require that legitimate employment 
be obtained before an applicant is released on parole, The records of 
perole departments present eloquent testimony to the effect that the em- 
ployed parolee rarely gets into trouble, end the unemployed parolee is 
in serious danger of committing further crimes. This is only reason- 
able to expect since unemployment combines need, idleness, discourage- 
ment, and the time and incentive to associate with criminal companions. 
Although I cannot go so fear as to say that every parolee must hrve el 
ployment before release, I firmly believe the exceptions to this rule 
should be few and cepable of justification. The matter of home ard 
femily environment are also of vital importance. Too frequently, men 
ere released into the bed environment that hts clready contributed 
largely to their criminal ectivities. If the psroiee is to have the ad- 
ventage of a good start in thet most crucicl period of his resdjustment, 
it is essential that both his prospective employment and home heve care- 
ful scrutiny and investigation. A report containing the results of this 
investigation should, of course, be availeble to the parcling state, 
after which definite plans for release can be made. 


COMAUNITY UNDERSTANDING 


In passing I should like to point out whet seems to me to bé one 
of the most baffling and difficult phases connected with the assiuila- 
tion of the parolee or probationer in the community. I refer to the 
natural and inevitable hostility of the community towards the offender. 
Somehow a large portion of the public feel that the offender has been so 
stigmatized by the crime he has committed that he is unworthy of further 
trust and help. I have seen instances of exquisite cruelty towards proba- 
tioners and parolees which are almost incomprehensible in a Christian 
Community. One of the commonest forms of this unfriendly attitude is the 
refusal of employers to give the offender a decent job which will en:ble 
_ him to maintain his self-respect. This ery for blood is not better il- 

lustreted than in a recent article appearing in the Reader's Digest, 2n- 
titled "Keep Your Convicts," which I commend to your attention. inci- 
dentally, it is all very well to say, "keep your convicts", but don't 
forget to define whose convicts they are and dontt forget that only two 
or three per cent of the 150,000 men now in the prisons of this country 
Will ever die there. Somebody has to keep them, or they revert to crime 


for a while, and when finally defeated by the rigors of the prison, they 
become Charges upon the community. 
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Standards of Supervision 


When employment to an offender is refused by the lerge and pre- 
sumably better employers, the prisoner inevitably must: grevitete to some 
marginal occupation where his services and talents are unscru»vulcusly 
exploited. I know employers who sweat parolees and probationers for long 
hours, use them as strike breakers, and force them to work at hezardous 
occupations. There is little enough choice nowadays for the worker who 
has never been in difficulty, but the ex-prisoner must have a depth of 
fortitude, perservance, and ability to take it on the chin which is  juite 
beyond the comprehension of the ordinary person. There are, of course, 
some employers who are broad minded enough and sufficiently eware of their 
social responsibilities to give the ex-prisoner consideration upon the 
basis of mrit and fitness for the job at hand. Among and perhaps the 
most outstanding of these employers is the Ford Motor Compsny. I think 
there is no secret about the fact that this company does not discrimin- 
ate in the least against a man merely because he is an ex-prisoner. 


The difficulty of the probationer and parolee in securing em- 
ployment has frequently given rise to the suggestion that probationers 
and parolees should not be returned to a community which is aware of the | 
offense committed. we sometimes have prisoners who decline parole because 
they do not wish to be forced to return to the community where their of- 
fenses were committed and where they must live indefinitely a life of 
atonement. They claim they will not "get a break" in their home towns 
and that to discharge them into that community would inevitably cause then 
to revert to crime. I am not sure but that in some instances it is worth- | 
while to try to relocate the parolee and not insist upon his going bsck 
into the environment which may have been a factor in causing the original 
breach of the law, 


In the days just preceding the present regime in Germany a number 
of promising experiments in penology were being conducted. Among the 
things they were testing was a system of furloughing a prespective 
parolee for the purpose of obtaining a job. They would permit « man to 
leave the prison, give him sufficient funds to subsist himself, and sug- 
gest employment opportunities which he could appreise for himself. He 
was at liberty also to make his own connections. If he feiled, he was 
returned to the prison without prejudice, end when more fevorable cppor- 
tunities afforded, he was permitted to try again. It seems to me that 
such a system is worth atrial in this country, perticularly when we knew 
that so often the jobs offered the prospective parclee are either forced 
from reluctant friends of the prisoner or are used to exploit hin. 


EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION NEEDED 


To this audience I need hardly emphasize the fact that the sine- 
qua-non of efficient parole and probation administration is provision for 
active, intensive, sympathetic, and resourceful supervision. We heve 
passed the stoge of development in these functions when the sole duties 
of the probation and parole officer are to sit in his office and read 
monthly reports submitted by the parolee or probationer. In no sense of 
the word can that be considered supervision, and its ineffectunlity has 
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peen proved by many 2 clever parolee who has signed in advence a year's 
supply of reports to be sent in monthly by a friend while he tours the 
country plying his illegel trade. If probatien and parole are to mean 
more than clemency and if they sre to justify their plnce in the program 
of correctional treatment, we must first of all know that the person re- 
leased under conditional freedom is complying with the provisions of 

his release, end secondly, we must nctively assist the individual to stay 
out of trouble. In this broeder sense, prebation and perole supervision 
is e challenge to well treined and highly qualified workers. It is a 
tosk thot requires not only kindliness, humanitorianism, firmness, and 
petience, but technical treining end experience in handling social prob- 
lems. It must include visits to the individual's home, essistance in 
obteining and maintaining sterndy employment, and careful attention to 

the numerous personal femily and environmental factors contribute 

to criminality. A study mede of cdmissions to one of the stote peni- 
tentiaries indicated thet ‘year after yecr from sixty to seventy per cent 
of the inmates cr members ef the imwediste families were known to social 
service agencies, to relief agencies, to family welfsre seciaties, free 
hospital clinics, «nd the like. Those records indicate tket very often 
‘crime is not on isolated instance of maladjustment, but thet it is a 

port of a lerger social preblem It follows that a min's criminsl beha-: 
vior cannot be treated es a seperate factor, and that if supervision is 
to he effective, the offender must be considered as a member of a frmily 
group having its own problems thet may offect his criminal behavior. It 
must be recognized tht he is ce pert of « particular environment which 
my affect his ections end thrt nis crssocictes end use of leisure time 
ell play an important part in kis tehavior. Please permit me to stress 
again the need for the »robaticn and parole services to cooperate clesely 
with the various pretective and social agencies of the community. 


THE CRUX IS QUALIFIED PERSONNEL 


To accomplish the task I have described requires money and it re- 
Quires men. Of the two I should say that the personnel was the more im- 
portant. After all has been said and dene, it is the quality of the per- 
sonnel in charge of prevationers and parolees which will determine the 
degree of success achieved in redirecting the tendencies of the malefac- 
tor. If I were the Governor ef a state which selected its personnel for 
the supervision of parolees and probationers by intelligent tests of 
their fitness and made appointmerts strictly on the basis of merit, I 
would not be inclined to take over any of the social problems of another 
State which passed out jcbs solely on the tasis of political necessity. 
No formulae, ne machinery, and ne set of forms or questionnaires, ne 
matter how elakorately and painstakingly prepared, can ever be an accepta- 
hle substitute for trained and experienced workers. I would rather trust 
& system of parole and prebaticn supervision which had as many as 300 
cases for each trained, industrious, and henest worker than put my faith 
in a system where there were but 50 probationers or parolees per worker, 
if I knew the personnel in the latter case te be uninterested, untrained, 
political appointees, Wwe must take the “hunch” out of parole and proba- 
tion supervision by insisting upen the application of scientific tech- 
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Standards of Supervision 


niques by trained persons who are skillfully and faithfully using the 
tools of their trade. Please do not misunderstand my attitude on this 
matter. I am not here to condemn anyone just because he secured his 
job through political influence, but I do have small respect for a man 
or woman who gets a job thus and does. not try to educate himself in 
his work or is so smug he believes he can depend upon hunches and in- 
tuition to help him solve a case. 


If probation and parole are worthy of a place in our system of 
criminal justice, they are worth giving the facilities and» personnel to 
accomplish the job they. have been assigned. Very few systems in the 
United States are adequately staffed. It is estimated by experienced 
administrators in these fields that an officer can properly supervise 
from fifty to seventy-five men. But I dare say that the average being 
supervised by each officer in the country is no less than two hundred, 
and it is not uncommon to find case loads of 500 or more. When supervi- 
sion is spread that thin, it is apparent that the public is not being 
adequately protected. It costs from $300 to $500 a year to support an 
inmate in prison. To keep a man in the community under good probation 
or parole supervision costs from $40 to $60. Is there not an inconsis- 
tency in our administration of correctional treatment that requires a 
ratio of one guard to every ten or twelve inmates behind prison walls but 
is satisfied with one officer to two hundred or more of these same men 
in the community? I maintein that it is a matter of common sense public 
economy to spend the amount necessary for adequate supervision of proper 
probation and parole cases. Moreover, I have no hesitancy in predicting 
that the public would save money and that fewer crimes would be conmitted 
by probationers end parolees if these services were adequately staffed 
and financed, 


THE INTERSTATS COMPACT 


I am assuming, incidentally, that the interstate compact on parole 
and probation presupposes mutual trust between the signatories. This 
means that .-as much will be spent in the supervision of what may be called 
"foreigners" as a state spends in supervising and readjusting its own 
parolees, It also means, I think, that no one will be returned to the 
prison of the sending state simply to get rid of a problem case or until 
every effort has been made to readjust him. It also means, I hope, the 
death of the so-called "sunset parole". Nothing could be more anomolous 
in this day and age than for one state to give a man parole on condition 
that he not return again to that state. To kick an offender ecross a 
state line, away fron his home and away from his comaunity social re- | 
sources, is not only inhumsn but shows a total-lack of understending of the | 
mobility of the modern criminal. If there is to be mutuel trust among 
the states, the personnel must be well treined and honest as well as de- 
termined to make reasonable efforts to bring each case to successful con- 
clusion. A parole board hés good ground to complain if its efforts and 
objectives are thwarted by helf-heerted work on the part of those who do 
the supervising. 
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I do not need to emphasize here, of course, that one of the 
essentials for parole supervision is the submission of regular reports 
which will cover the progress of the case. It seems desirable that the 
sending state have records of the seme cowpleteness on its out-of-state 
cases aS on those over which it is primerily responsible. Not cnly is 
the individuel technically e responsibility of the sending state, but 
thet institution also has the duty of determining whether his community 
behavior is such that he should be recalled to the sending state on the 
pasis of public safety. - This decision can only be made on the basis of 
ell the facts. The records are also most valueble in formulsting what 
might be called parole experience data. Perole boards in time build up 
ea background of experience which helps them diagnose a case. For years 
statisticians have heen trying to construct perole predictebility t:bdles 
but have so far failed. But records on each case are essential to exch 
perole board if it is to diegneose and analyze its: work. 


If we could establish the stendards I have enumerated, I believe 
thet we may recsonably look for « great improvement in methods of con- 
trolled release of offenders. First of all we need a competent full-time 
perole beard srmed with the necessary fects. We need, secondly, a suffi- 
cient number of honest end intelligent probation officers who herve the 
time and enthusiasm to recdjust those in their charge. We need to pay : 
reesonable saleries to the probation officers and provide them with suffi- : 
cient clerical assistance, treveling expenses, and equipment to ennble 
them to make frequent and first hond appraisals cf the conduct of their 
parolees and probationers. Finally, we must have the sympathetic support 
of all public officials engsged in this and allied fields of social work 


as well as the cooperation sg all those responsible for the governance 
of the community. 


I sincerely hopethat this beginning in interstate cooperation may 
bring with it some unification in the methods, precedures, and conditions 
of probation end parole throughout the country. The United States has 
presented a fertile field for experimentation in methods of criminel treat-: 
mnt with e consequent high end pregressive development in certain juris-. 
dictions. The interstste compacts which you ere here to execute furnish 
& meeting ground on which we may interchtnge experience, cnd a basis on 
which we mey develop uniformly high standerds of prebation ait perole ad- 
ministration. Armed with these tools the term rehrbiliteation will take 


On new Significcnce end really mern cn honorable reenlistment in the 
cevalacede of life. 


An Address Delivered 
Before- the 


INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON CRIMS 
Kansas City, Missouri 


September 24, 1937. 
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A Judge Looks at Probation 


A JUDGE LOOKS AT PROBATION 


By 
HONORABLE THOMAS W. SLICK 


U. S. District Judge, 
Northern District of Indiana. 


The problem of the criminal and what to do with him has baffled 
society for years. In the early days criminals were beheaded, branded, 
deported and segregated for life from society. However, it was recog- 
nized that such drastic treatment of the criminal did not in any way 
diminish criminality. Crime still continued to flourish and men still 
continued to break the rules of society. 


The problem of the criminal is greater today than it has ever 
been. Mcdern conditions have made it easier for the criminal to co1- 
tinue his pursuit of crime. But modern society has adopted new methods 
of dealing with offenders. One of the main objectives is to reform the 
violator, to reestablish him in society, and not to punish or brand him 
forever as a convict. 


It is generally recognized that not all criminals can be classi- 


fied alike. When investigating the life of a criminal, certcin contribut- | 


ing causes must be considered. Some defendants have been subjected to 


severe economic pressure when it seemed that their only. hope for existence 
lay in committing a crime that would result in them and their families ob- | 


taining a living. Some defendants are feebleminded or neurotic and are 


not normal or respensible for their acts. Some defendents heve been raised 


in squalid areas where they learned lawlessness at an early agee True it 
is that some types are definitely beyond hope of reformation, hardened 
criminals who will elways follow whet they consider "the easier wey" of 


earning a living. But on the other hand, many can be salvaged from n life | 


of crime if given proper supervision and understanding assistance. And 


on the judge's shoulders rests the burden of determining in which clrss an | 


offender belongs. 


When a defendant cherged with a crime is brought befcre a judge 
there is one of two things he may do -- impose a definite sentenze for 
confinement in an institution, or suspend the sentence and place the de- 
fendant on probation. The judge must always keep in mind three things -- 
the rehabilitation or reformation of a prisoner, protection of society 
from the individual, and protection of society by deterring others. 


In the Federal Court all pleas of guilty are referred to the pro- 


bation office for investigation. This office makes a complete invest iga- 
. tion of the case covering the home life, the business life of the defen- 
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dant and his past record. Past employers are contacted, neighbors, 

leading men in the community, ministers, and from the investigation the 
court is enabled to obtain a complete picture of the past and present life 
of the defendant. If the violator is a first offender, if his attitude 

is one of repentance, if he has a position to return to, the court's in- 
clination is to give the defendant another chance -- to place him on pro- 
bation. In no sense does it mean that the defendant has escaped punish- 
ment. There are rigid rules of conduct that must be observed by the pro- 
bationer. He must report weekly to the probation officer, and the pro- 
bation officer is constantly supervising the activities of the probationer. 
It is the aim of the probation officer to do all within its power t» assist 
the defendant in rehabiliteting himself -- securing employment for him, 
clearing up family troubles, advising him and getting him once more started 
on the right track. 


It has been very gratifying to me and to my probation officers to 
_ observe the success of the probation system as practiced in this district. 
| Of course, probation is not 100% successful. Oftimes we are bitterly dis- 
appointed. We find that our hopes of rehabilitating some defendants have 
| been in vain. But it does not take long to observe the defendants who do 
/ not react to probation treatment. Probation is instantly revoked if the 
probationer has not honestly lived up to the conditions of his probation. 


Probation is an attempt tc salvage a human being. This system 
saves the state or government millions of ccllars that would otherwise be 
spent in keeping the defendants in institutions and in taking care of their 
families while the wage earner is confined. Probation enables the man who 
hes made a mistake to continue to suppert his dependents. 


Sotiety is recognizing that the system of probation is a sane and 

economicai way of handling many violators. The Federal Government passed ~ 

_ its first probation law in 1925, and since that time, an extensive proba- 
tion system has been maintained and established in every state in the Union, 

with the exception of Delaware and Utah. The Federal Government has 

| Teadily appropriated money for the employment of trained and experienced 

| probation officers, recognizing that the establishment of an efficient pro- 

bation system results in economy in the long run. 


It is te be regretted that much unfavorable publicity has occurred 
recently attracting people's attention to the continued criminal careers 
of parolees and probationers. Such publicity would tend to impress people 
with the fact that all probationers and parolees are dangerous criminals 
who should not have been given their freedom. No emphasis whatever is 
Placed on the fact that about 90% of the probationers are leading normal 

law-abiding lives -- that they have been reformed and have become useful 
: members of society. Whereas, we are confronted with the fact that if many 
of the probationers had been sent to institutions in the first instance, 
the opposite result may have been accomplished. Confinement in an insti- 
_ tution often results in an embittered, hopeless, or defiant attitude on 
the part of the prisoner. He feels that he can never live down the shame 
: and disgrace of a criminal sentence. He has come in contact with many 
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12) A Judge Looks at Probation 


hardened criminals and soon is schooled in the ways of a criminal life, 
and instéad of abandoning it, returns to it with renewei efforts. 


It is my earnest conviction that probation is no longer an experi- 
ment, but a system that has attained success and achieved results and 
should be supported and encouraged by society. 


oo000 


Editor's Note. 


"A Judge Looks at Probation", by the 
Honorable Thomas W. Slick and the 
article "A Lawyer Looks at Probation" 
by A. H. Huguenard were presented in 
the Annual Report for the Northern 
District of Indiana. We are indeed 
grateful to Mr. Joseph E. Lewis, 

Chief United States Frobation Officer 
for the Northern District of Indiana 
for these contributions. 


oo000 
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A LAWYER LOOKS AT PROBATION 


By 
A. H. HUGUENARD, 


Attorney at Law, 
South Bend, Indiana. 


The infinite complexities of society present problems far too 
difficult for man to be certain of their correct.solution. And we must 
sadly agree with Shakespeare when he observed that proud man is probably 
most ignorant of that of which he is most assured. Generally we justify 
laws by saying that they represent the best preduct of a well ordered 
society. Too often these laws in their inexcrability work more ill then 
good. This is particularly true of the criminal and the statutes deal- 
ing with him, An injustice done to a man's property can be remedied; at 
least property can be replaced. But an injustice done to a man himself is 
irreparable. He lives only once, and while he may acjyuire much of this 
world's goods his only incomparable possession is himself. 


Our criminal laws have from antiquity assumed that men may be in- 
dexed and classified; that if X does a certain forbidden act, he should 
receive punishment therefor as definitely specified by the State. This 
simple method of handling the law violator would be exemplery if all men 
were X, possessed the same heredity, enjoyed the same environment, in short 
were identical or substantially so. The trouble is, man refuses to be 
pigeon-holed like a delinquent statement of account. Ee is a@ man, as 
different from other men as his face is from other faces, Tolstoy end 
Hugo have demonstrated this in their immortal classics. 


The thrill of being a judge must be unspeakable. There is no higher 

Yet, if the head that wears a crown lies uneasy, what torture must the 
wearer of the judicial ermine undergo when he assumes the responsibility 
of shaping the fate of the prisoner in the dock. There may be hardened 
judges just as there are herdened criminals. However, both are rare ex- 
ceptions. The wise and temperate judge knows that all men are not X, and 
it is this judge who has demanded some flexibility in meting out punish- 
ment for criminals. He, it is, who has brought about probation as en arm 
in the administration of criminal justice. The tragedy is that proba- 
tion has only been extensively used during the past decade. iWihat shall 
We say about the countless millions of crushed souls who might heve been 


| Saved to a happier, more useful existence had this humane instrument been 
| used down through the centuries. 


SANTA CLAUS ON PROBATION 


A year ago, Christmas, the newspapers carried the story about 
In full regalia, he dashed into a Poughkeepsie 


Court to report, then hurried back to the department store where he was 
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A Lawyer Looks at Frobation 


employed. Santa was a convict on probation who didn't have tim to 
change from costume to make his weekly report. That incident speaks 
volumes. It illustrates the probation system at work. Here was a man 
in the process of being recleimed to society. He was living with and 
supporting his family; he was engaged in a decent occupation, csarning a 
decent living. He wes not contaminated by the contacts of prison life, 
branded as a "jail-bird". And to those of us who are bothered ebout tux 
metters, his supervision wes costing the State about fifteen dollars a 
year, instead of four hundreds Perhaps he was also paying a fine in in- 
staliments so that his guidance cost nothing. 


Who lost by the deal? Well, let us see. Those who are supposed 
to knew tell us thet crime should be so handled that the criminal be 
punished and corrected and thet others be deterred from the same miscon- 
duct. It is gencrally recognized that the fear of jail is more of'« re- 
tarding factor to the weywerd than jail itself. As for the punishment, 
the humiliation of the eccused and the disgrace which he hes brought upon 
his family will leave immecsureably deeper scars than Delewsre's Insh or 
Georgia's chains. What about the deterring influence on others? We must 
go to the statistics on crime. 


Massachusetts has had the longest experience with probation. The 
first probation officer was appointed in Boston in 1878. (For once, we 
showed England the way. Her first legislative recognition wes not until 
nine years later.) About 25% of all those convicted in Massachusetts are 
placed on probation. The figures show 80% of the persons so placed on 
probetion have made good and have had no further criminal record. iihile | 
the prisons of many other states have been overcrowded, the Bay State has } 
not built an additional cell in twenty-five years, and has a much smaller © 
priscn population today than it had twenty-five years ago. Certainly, it 
cannct he contended that probation tends to encourage others to crime be- 
cause cf doubtful or lax punishment. 


It seems so needless to defend or to urge the benefits of the pro- 
bation system. It matters not from what angle we approsch the subject, 
we arrive at the same answer; the good done by probation is inestimable; 
its evils are practically nil. . We shall have with us always those who 
Oppose any prcgressive experimentation in the field of preventive penol- 
ogy. Nothing can be done to proselytize the unalterably prejudiced. Fortu- 
nately there are not many of them among us. Of course, .there are too many 
who are disinterested in crime and its punishment. They don't eppreciete 
the important truth uttered by John WeSley about the grace of Ged being 
the border line between the good and the bad; they don't know that they 
may be the next to come afoul the law. They are the ones who must be en- 
lightened about the subject and the great work which is being done. 


THE PLAC# OF THE LAWYER 


The lawyer can be of assistance if he will. But he must: approach 
the matter altruistically. He is apt to be harmful if he attempts to use 
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A. H. Hugueuard _ (15 


probation as an instrumentality to keep his client from prison; if he 
considers that he has won the equivalent of an acquittal should the judge 
see fit to place the defendant on probation. Such is not probation's 
purpose. The lawyer is a court officer just as much as the judge or any 
other attache. Surely, he is to protect his client by every ethical means. 
His duty is circumscribed, however, Once the defendant after a fair trial 
is found guilty the sainihen of client and attorney should ceese. The 
problem is then one between State and citizen. And the lewyer as a leern- 
ed and responsible member of the government should look at the question 

of whether the convict is a fit subject for probation with the seme cau- 
tion and intelligence that the judge and other court officers do. If the 


attorney fails to do so, at least one barrier is placed in the wey of the 
probationary system. 


‘The record is clear on this observation. It goes without saying 
that a sharp knife is necessary for good carving. It is also more dan- 
gerous in the hends of a child. The most useful instrument can likewise 
become the most vicious. The weapon of probation sagaciously employed: 
is one of which we may well be proud; in the hands of the foolish or 
the corrupt it may do immeasurable harm. It should no more be entrusted 
to the incompetent or the inexperienced than a Stradivarius should be 
turned over to a bears Perhaps the statement is too conservative. Glue 
does contain some properties consistent with a bear's diet and after all 


the finest violin ever made has no value compared with salvaging the 
humblest soul. 


A wise judge and expert officers are absolutely necessary if pro- 
bation is to succeed. Perhaps the work of these men alone is sufficient 
for success, It may be doubted. An enlightenéd and « sympathetic bar 
would aid beyond words. The support of the citizen is needed if the pub- 
lic servant is to function as he should. That support cannot be geined 


without education, The lawyer is the logical bearer of the gcespel of 
probation. 


00000 
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A Family Case Worker Looks at Frobation 


A FAMILY CASE WORKER 
LOOKS AT PROBATION 


By 


MARY A, YOUNG, DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT 
UNITED CHARITIES OF CHICAGO 


Probation, et the present time, occupies a very importent plece in 
the public eye. Whether or not this method of treating the offender is 
wrongly used makes little difference. The important thine is that the pub- . 
lic,thinks it is. Each offense of a person on parole or probation is magni- 
: fied. The individuals who make good we heer little of. Perhaps thet is 
/ whet Shakespeare was thinking when he said, "The evil men do lives ofter 
: them, the good is oft interred with their bones." 


ee This public criticism is no doubt a healthy thing because it does 
ae focus attention upon one of the most important and modern methods of treat- | 
pee ing offenders. It is something that thinking people and the profession of | 
social work should scrutinize with care. Last yeer Mr. Winthrop D. Line 
made a point of the fact that the professional group interested in the of- | 
fender were a part of the National Conference of Social Work. It seems that. 
this is very important. It broadens the scope of social work; it has a 
tendency to place probation, imprisonment and parole more in the classifica- 
a tion of treatment rather than punishment on a haphazard method of dealing 
- with those at variance with the law. 


It seems, from the standpoint of a family caseworker, that continued | 
casework with the person on probation is most important and bensficial in 
re-establishing this individuel wit...n his own immediate group and the com — 
‘munity as a whole. Probation has not lived up to its possibilities probably 

because of the way it is administered and the means of follow-up. All too 
often a child or adult is dismissed on probation with a werning and told to 
report once a month. The probation officer hrs a heavy cese load end has 
no tims to know this person. Sometimes he is examined at a clinic, but 
even this information cannot be used by e probation officer who is too busy | 
to know his charges. If either parole or probation is to be succsssful, it | 
@ is essential for the officer to know the individuals for whom he is responsi- 

" ble, so he may establish a friendly, confident, working relationship with 
him. He needs to know what the delinquency or offense meant to this person 
To quote from Healy and Bronner, "Since Delinquency appears clearly to be 4 
reaction to emotional disturbences and discomforts, the delinquency itself 
must, in some fashion, be especially meaningful for the individual of wnose 
behavior it is a part." True, they are talking about the delinquencies of 
children, but there is no difference in causation for delinquency in the 
child or adult offender. 


In order to know the cause of these emotional disturbances; one needs 
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to know the home, the neighborhood, and the culture from which this person 
comese This truly requires the most skilled case work which is aware of 

the intricacies of family relationships and of person to person relation- 
ships of any sort. Each individual comes from some groupe It mey be his 
family, it may be his gang, or it may even be more or less of a phantcsy 
group. Whatever it is, it has meaning for him and a great value for his 
inner self. If their values are the anti-social ones which compensate for 
discomforts, the individual is led into delinquency or crime. This premise 
being true, what good will either probation or parole be to the offender 

if some mans ere not teken to correct the causal factors? Frequently it 

is possible to develop insight on the pert of the individual, into the couse 
of his anti-social behavior. Often environmental manipulation is necessery 
'to remove the person from the causes. 


Whatever the treatment is, if the method of probation is to be suc- 
cessful, there must first be a careful study of the offenders to sift out 
| the ones who can benefit by probation; second, a staff of probation cffi- 
-eers who are skilled case workers and who are given enough time from point 
‘of case load, to establish a working relationship with their charges. 
Third, it may be idealistic, but it would be desirable to have reseerch 
clinics for the study of parolees and probationers so that the officer 
would have the advantage of skilled psychiatric or analytic edvice, and 
which would build up a body of scientific data which would guide future 
treatment. Fourth, it is possible to utilize existing social agencies for 
case work service and co-operative help. This has been done in several 
cities, with varying success. This particular service, to be valuable, 
needs more Clarification and understanding on the part of both the agency 
end the probation and parole authorities. If adequately worked out, how- 
ever, this plan has many useful possibilities which would definitely aid 
the probation officer in his difficult task of understanding the offender 


in all his relationships, and fitting him into a constructive community 
life, 


"The time must soon arrive when social agencies 
realize thet if they are to be a factor in the rehabili- 
tation of the adult offender or juvenile delinquent, it 
will be necessary to coordinate the efforts of community 
agencies and individuals interested in this problem into 
a united front........1 personally think that the reason 
Social work ssrvices are so loosely integrated is because 
of the present over-emphasis on specialization........I1f 
social workers could, through their education, training, 
and experience, grasp some of the problems of the case 
workers in other fields of service and make a conscien- 
tious effort to keep the channels of communication open, 
the chances of developing a public opinion for qualified 
professional personnel in the probation field would cer- 
tainly be enriched." 


E.S.2Z. 
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Community Cooperation 


COMMUNITY COOPERATION 


Director. Bennett has suggested that we call to your attention some 
criticisms of probation officers suggested by Dr. Sheldon Glueck of the 
Law School of Harvard University because cof their failure to cooperate 
with other social agencies of the community. This weakness in. probation 
methods was pointed out by Dr. Glueck in an address delivered before the 
Joint Annual Conference of the iarylend Conference of Socisl work «und the 
Washington Council of Sociel Agencies, washington, D. C., April 15, 1937, 
and reprinted in the June issue of the Social Service Review. We suggest 
thet all of you obtain the article and read it. 


In speaking of probation; Dr. Glueck hed the following to say: 


"The idea of that wes that certain offenders can profit more 
from supervision in the community than from imprisonment. ‘The many 
probation laws passed were therefore. based upon en essentinliy sound 
idea. But it was too often overlooked that in order to determine 
which offenders to release on probation and which to incsrcerate, 
and in order to give adequete supervision of those relersed, trained 
probation officers and limited case-loeds were indispensable... Yer 
in many regions, even todey, so-called 'probationt exists without 
these indispensable prerequisites. One might list other evidences 
of the tendency noted. Almost every such treform' has been estab- 
lished prematurely. Like Richard III, it has been brought into the 
world ‘deformed, unfinished, before its time.! 


"All these reforms in the processes of criminal justice were de- 
pendent for their success upon the collaboration of techniques from 
other fields. Sociel case work, applied psychology, psychiatry, 
community organization, and other techniques and disciplines with 
which you are familier were and have remained indiscpensable to the 
successful functioning of the legal instrumentalities set up by 
society for coping with delinquency and crime. 


"And yet, even where reeded facilities do exist, they are often 
not used. A specific illustration of lack of interrelation between 
legal and social work agencies is afforded by a survey which has 
not yet been published. In order to test the efficiency of the work 
of probation officers, the survey investigators asked each of 
twenty-one probation officers in a large city to select firty cf 
his active cases and state whether, in his opinion, the situatis: cf 
the offenders was such that they or their families had probably teen 
Clients of social welfare agencies. This was done because the great 
majority of the officers claimed that the kind of informetion obtein- 
able in social agency records hes little or no bearing upon the work 
of criminal justice -- an opinion still prevailing among judges «nd 
probation and parole officers in many parts of the country. These 
cases were then cleared through the social service exchenge and fol- 
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Dr. Sheldon Glueck 


lowed through into the records of the various social agencies involved. 
The results were illuminating. | 


"Of the 750 cases of probationers in a court déaling with serious 
offenders, at least 312, or 41.6 per cent, belonged to families which 
had been aided by social welfare agencies of various kinds. Yet in only 
90 of these 312 cases (28.8 per cent) did the prebation officers kriow of 
the activity of even one of the soticel agencies involved in the lives of 
the men they were supposed to be investigating. before sentence and super- 
vising on probation. The male officers had knowledge of this vital fact 
in but 16 per cent of their cases; the women officers, in 40 per cent. 


"A similar picture of ignorance of a fundamentally important datum 
in their work was presented by the probation officers of a large munici- 
pal court, dealing with misdemeanants. Of the 700 cases in the criminal 
sessions of that court which had been chosen by the probation officers 
themselves for analysis by the survey staff, 312 (44.6 per cent) had been 
aided by social welfare agencies, most of them by several organizations. 
Yet in oniy 95 of these 312 cases (30.4 per cent) did the officers know 
of the activity of even one social agency in the families of their pro- 
bationers. This basic information was possessed by the male cfficcrs 
in but 12.3 per cent of their cases; by the female officers, in 47 per 
cent. Even in the domestic-relations cases of this court, in 73.6 per 
cent of which families involved were known to the social service exchange, 
the officers were unaware of the fact of social agency contacts in 59 
per cent of the pertinent cases." 


Dr. Glueck pointed out other instances where probation officers in 
outlying smaller courts were found to be ignorant of the activities of 
social agencies as related to their clients. A great deal of important 
information easily obtainable was entirely overlooked. In many instances. 
a probation officer did not even know of the prior criminal record of the 
offender and, of course, wes unable to bring this to the attention of the 
court at the time sentence was imposed. He lamented the fact that the 
mental make-up of the probationers and their relatives althouzh obtain- 
able through workers in the fields of psychiatry und psycholozy was com- 
pletely unknown to the probation officers. He also pointed out the 
ereater need of proper colleboration between workers of the courts, pris- 
ons, the parole boards, end social agencies, and social workers. 


Unfortunetely we have to admit that Dr. Glueck's criticisms are 

well founded. In our own system some of our probation officers are fail- 
ing to clear their cases With social service exchanges ard obtsin ths 
benefit of the information end service that the various community social 
agencies have to offer. We believe that the skillful probstion aspertments 
of the future will become less and less treatment agencies and more snd 
more the laison officials between the court and the various socinl resources: 
of the ccormmunity. Before this ideal 2a be reached, however, cur communi- 
ties must provide competent social agencies to meet the needs of the citi- 

zens, Until that time arrives, which we feer will not be in the nesr fu- 
: ture, the probation officer must first learn to use the tools at hend «rd 


Second, to better equip himself to do the work thet cannot be done by ex- 
| isting community resources. 


R, A. U, 
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A Social welfare Asset - The S. S. EH. 


SOCIAL WELFARE ASSET 
Bx inet Is The Sociel Exchenge? 


The Exchange is e central index to the files ‘of both tex-supported 
and voluntary welfare organizations of the community. The index card in 
the file records the data needed to find the name of a client when a so-~ 
cial agency calls for information. 


The purpose is threefold: 
(1) It indicates to the social worker immediately responsible 


for a family where additional information about that femily may be found, 
thus saving time. 


(2) It increases the opportunities of the social worker for ob- 
servation and consultation on particular problems dealing with dependency, . 
sickness, crime, and other social ills. Through the conscientious use 
of the Exchange, overlapping of treatment and duplication of effort on the 
part of different organizations can be reduced to s minimum, : 


(3) The community is benefited in that the avoidance of unrelated 
and wasted effort brings about greater eccnomy in the administration of 
available funds, thereby "stretching the social work dollar." 


Who Should Use The Exchange? 


All social organizations in the community working directly with 
families and individuals should use the Exchange. It is equally valuable 
to health agencies, relief organizations, child welfare agencies, courts, 
educational and community agencies, institutions and churches. 


How Is The Exchange Used? 


When the family comes to the attention of an agency the latter 
should write or telephone the Social Service Hxchange giving names, ad- 
dresses, and other identifying data. 


The Exchange worker then consults the index and reports t» the 
agency the nemes of agencies already entered on the index card, tog2ther 
with the date of such entries. If no index card is found, the report will :: 
be "no index". The Exchange also notifies every organizetion that ns @ 
record of the family of the new inquiry. The new agency is then expected 


to consult these organizations in order to correlate all useful informa- 


tion, for only by so doing can the best plan be worked out for the family. 
It should be emphasized that no social or mdical history abcut 6. 


family is carried on the cards of a Social Service Exchange. It can 
only sct as an identifying medium, but by so doing it becomes one of the 
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Social welfare Bulletin 


biggest factors in coordinating the social work of a community. The 
real responsibility for the successful operation of the Exchange rests 
with the social agencies, Its usefulness depends upon the feithfulness 
with which the card index is consulted and upon the conscientious follow- 
up and use of information in the possession of other agencies. 
Is your organization getting all it should from the Exchange? 
SOCIAL WELFARE BULLETIN 


Nashville, Tennessee, 
00000 


rournname woman's Occupetion 


Wits Man's 


Prev. iiarriage 


‘Variations 


Address Defects 
Prev. Address 


fchildren Children 


Relatives Address 


Relationship 


Name of Agency Case No. 


SO CTAL SERVICE EXCHANGE 


The illustration above is a sample type of inquiry 
Slip used by the Social Service Exchange member 
agencies in washington, D. C. The master card 
kept by the Exchange is quite similar. This has 
been used with the permission of ifrs. ifary F. C. 
Leute, secretary, Social Service Exchange, 
washington, D. C. 
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22) Blue Ridge Institute 


BLUE RIDGE INSTITUTE. 


BLUE RIDGE, NORTH CAROLINA. 


On the occesion of the eleventh Blue Ridge Institute, July 26-30, 
Mir 1937, eighty-odd social work executives and comuunity chest lecders 
oO gothered once more at that delightful spot, high up in the mountains of 
| : North Ceroline. For one attending the first time, the event was most 
stimulating. Old timers were. readily spotted because of their familiar- 
ity with the environment and procedure; the freshmen or "neophytes" -- 
so called -- were given a royal welcome. 


Arthur A. Guild of Richmond, Director of the Institute, seasoned 
outwardly as well as inwardly,was a real bellwether to the flock. Both i | 
old and new looked to him for leadership and were not disarpointed. Under 
the active management of Bradley Buell, of the Comaunity Chest and Coun- 
cils, sessions were lively, punctual and progressive. Tie serious part 
of the program was nicely tempered with social activities in which Judge 
we. S. Criswell, of Jacksonville, and Professor Henry Hibbs, of Willian 
and Mary College, especially distinguished themselves. 


The theme of the Institute was “Organizing the Community for the 
Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency." Through the cooperation of the Com 
munity Chest and Council of Jacksonville, Florida, there was placed be- 
fore the Institute first-hand clinical material of an unusual cheracter. 
The records of one hundred juvenile delinquents committed to the indus- 
trial schools from Duval County, Florida, in 1936 had been studied, ane- 
lyzed and much factual deta embodied in a report. A great number of charts | 
g depicting conditions in the femilies of these children adorned the walls 
aa: | of the assembly hall. rs. Bernice Brower, who conducted the study, re- 

a viewed the material for the enlightenment of the entire group. Sherwood 
Smith, of the Jacksonville Council of Social Agencies, amplified the con- 
munity aspects of the study and to some extent pointed up tne lines of : 
discussion. All of this definitely indicated thet the real problems under- 
lying juvenile delinquency already exist in the childrents femilies. The © 
S report then became the first assignment in outside reading. 


The Conference divided into four main committees -- one on case 
work led by Paul Beisser, Henry Watson Children's Aid Society, Paltiiocrs; 
another on group work led by Robert N. Heininger, Farnum Community Heuse, ~ 
New Haven, Connecticut; a third on health activities led by Bent Trylor, . 
Community Chest, Yonkers, New York; and the fourth committee on cour't 
and probation service was led by Richard A. Chappell, Department of 
Justice, Washington, D. ©. This mthod of procedure has been follewed by 
the Institute in its annual sessions because it lends itself so reelily 
to full participation by all in attendance. Once the ice was broken, free 
and full discussion raged and everyone’ had a chance to pool his opinicns, : 
ideas and suggestions. Haeh group sought to think through, from the view- 
point of its own special community interest, some approach to the problem 
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of delinquency. There seemed to be a common purpose in trying to devise 
ways and means of spotting the potentielly delinquent child by its first 
symptoms of abnormal behavior. 


Subcommittees were eppcinted in each group to discuss the material 
evolved and to bring in findings which again were subjected to the fire 
of the whole group, and so the refining process went on. The findings 
of the Institute are summarized in a special report issued by the Coumun- 
ity Chest and Councils, 15& East 44th Street, New York City, and may be 


obtained upon application. 
\ 


In order that interested persons in different parts of the country 
my participate in similar discussions, the following metings were held 
| during July: The Great Lakes Institute at Lake Geneva, wisconsin, and 
the Northwest Summer Institute at Lummi Island, on Puget Sound, Washington. | 


One came sway from the Blue Ridge Institute geared to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm -- better equipped to influence and help reshape community 
resources for the prevention of delinquency. It would be difficult to 

visualize the social worker who could be exposed to the give and take of 
e Blue Ridge Institute and not profit by it. 


ERNEST H. COLE 


Child Welfcre League of Amrich, 


Editor's Note 


Recently the Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City, New York, issued the 
compiled reports on this Institute. 
Those desiring copies may obtain 
them by forwarding 50 cents directly 
to that organization. 
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24) Prison or Probation - Which? 


PRISON OR PROBATION—WrllCr? 


By 


WILLIAM L. STUCKERT 


Chief Frobation Officer 
The Supreme Bench of Baltimore City. 


It is a distinct privilege through the courtesy of Station WFBR 
and under the auspices of the Maryland League of Women Voters to discuss 
with you our everyday problem of crime and criminals. The time at my dis- 
posal will be devoted to considering the problem with respect to recon- 
structing the lives of those who run afoul of the law. 


If the penalty for all violations cf law, from murder to illegal 
oe : parking, were death, our problem of delinquency and crime would not te 
-. solved. We still would be obliged to contend with the perverseness of 
human nature, manifested in many forms of anti-social conduct. The pur- 
pose of the criminal law is to protect human life and property, preserve 
peace and order, and promote the general welfare of the public. Crime 
becomes a problem of human behavior, since it represents conduct contrary 
: to law. Commission of the criminal act makes the crime, and brands the 
“ae perpetrator a criminal. 


_ A well known psychologist asserts that one per cent. of children 
has real genius for learning, can skip gredes in school and quickly out- 
strip average children. This gifted group, it is said, has the endcw- 
ments which produce leaders. Theat the impatience of this group with less 
gifted children may not be overtaxed, it has teen proposed that special 
provisions be made for their educational needs in schools, to preserve 
for themselves and society these extraordinary traits. On the other hand, 
the major part of any school's program is adapted to the capabilities of 
the cverwhelming group of everage children. 


The percentage of criminals whose crimes supply spectacular heed- 
lines for newspapers, together with their fellow-gangsters and lesser 
a lights among them involved in atrocious crimes, is about the seme es that 
en for genius among children, This comparison is made solely for the pur- 
pose of directing attention to the fact that the State and Federal govern- 
ments 20 make special provisions for dealing with this group of criminsis -— 
death by execution, life imprisonment, or long sentences to maximum secur- . 
ity prisons. But this does not dispose of our crime problem. The vital 
difficulty is what to do with the day-by-day, run-of-the-mill offenders 
passing through our criminal courts. By this is meant, the average crini- 
nals, whose number is much the greater. 


We cannot inflict the death penalty upon every average offender. 
Society would not approve of such action. ile cannot impose sentence of 
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life imprisonment for every character of offense committed. We cannot 
confine all offenders in penitentiaries, prisons, jails, houses of cor- 

- rection or other walled institutions. There are not enough buildings to 
hold them all, and the walls of the buildings we now have are bulging 
with over-population. What, then, shall be done with the convicted, less 
- conspicuous offender who stands before the judge? 


The. Wickersham Commission, which made a nation-wide survey as to 

_ erime, prisons, probation and parole, in its report recommended that "no 
men should be sent to a penal institution until it is definitely deter- 
mined that he is not a fit subject for probation." Thus, the Commission 
| regarded the investigational phase of probation service as the gate-way 
to deciding what is best for the individual offender and society - prison 
or probation? 


Since confusion often arises in using the words "probation" and 
| "parole", it is desirable to distinguish between them. Probation may be 

- defined as the release of the offender in lieu of sentence to prison, upon” 
conditions imposed by the judge, under the supervision of a probation 
officer. Parole is the release of the inmate from an institution where 

: part of an imposed sentence has been served, for the balance of the term 
of that sentence, in the care of a parole officer. Probation is release 

_ from the court room, and by the judge. Parole is re lease from an institu- 
tion, by action of the State parole authority. : 


To ascertain whether a particular con vvicted offender is (to use the 
| language of the Wickersham Commission) "a fit subject for probation," it 
_ is the practice of the judge to order an investigation. After considering 
the probetion officer's report, which gives verified data as to the of- 
_fender's personal, legal, social and industrial backeround, the judge 

: then detexmines what form of treatment should be provided for that indi- 

_ vidual. Most offenders today are between the ages of 16 and 25 - far too 
| young for the State, itself, to make further criminal fodder of them by 

| Sending the reclaimables among them to prison, because of association with 
_tany kinds of old-timers and experienced criminals confined there. 


Intensive investigations made by probation officers reveal that 
some offenders need to be confined in institutions, in order to protect 
| Society. Others suggest, that without risk to society, better results may 
be had by applying the individual treatment probation affords. Probation © 
granted by careful selection, wisely and properly administered, produces 
Satisfactory results. Generally throughout the country, 80 to 85 of every 
_ 100 probationers complete their terms of probation without again entering 
into conflict with the law. They also have a better understanding of 
their obligations to themselves, their families and others. Probation was 
neyer intended for old, confirmed or hardened criminals, who have repeat- 
edly shown their inabirvidy or unwillingness to live in society in an ac- 
ceptable manner. Probation is fitted for use with young, actual first 
offenders, and adults without serious criminal records. 


We must look for failures whether we use probation, the prisons, 
ag or any other method conceived by man in dealing with the criminal 
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26) Frison or Probation - Which? 


portion of our population. It is idle to talk about abolishing any of 
these methods now employed by the State, simply because of failures. When, 
in the history of mankind, was the value of any hospital to the community 
rated by its failures? 


Judges in granting probation are influenced by two major considera- | 
tions, protection of society, and possibility of reclaiming the offender. | 
Sentimentality and coddling are taboo. Invariably, the confirmed criminal | 
receives a long sentence to the penitentiary. Chronic alcoholics, drug 
addicts, and the feeble-minded, as a rule, are not considered probation 
material, but require institutional treatment, not necesserily in a penal — 
institution. There is urgent need for non-penal institutions, staffed and | 
equipped to render the necessary treatment offenders of this type require, 


The individual treatment of probationers is sdministered on a pur- 
poseful and practical basis with the assistance of psychologists, psychi- 
etrists, and other social agencies. Re-education, not punishment, is the 
method pursued in helping the misguided, under-privileged, and dwarfed 
personalities to whom probation is extended. The application of force, 
fear or violence may deter temporarily. Punishment for punishment's sake 
will defeat the hoped-for reform, and leave the individual embittered 
against society when the pressure of punishment is removed. The probation-. 
er understands thet the judge, in granting probation, does so for construc- | 
tive and character-building purposes, and further that the court meens 
business in the same manner as when senten*te to prison is imposed and not 
suspended. 


To the probationer, probation means that he must be gainfully em- 
ployed. He is taught how to budget his earnings by judicious expendi- 
tures, irtluding opening and continuing e« savings bank account. tffecting 
adjusted ‘amily life, sometimes disrupted because of his offense, is « 
primary concern of his probation officer. The probationer learns the wis- | 
dom of selecting proper associates, and how to use his leisure time in a 
rational manner. All of these necessary and wholesome factors in daily 
life become. the subjects of a well~considered program planned with the pro- 
bationer. Any wilful or deliberate evasion of the plan by the probation- 
er, or failure to comply with the terms of probation, results in returning 


him to court, whereupon the judge may make effective the sentence regularly | 
imposed, but susyended in fevor of probation. 


If probation fails end commitment to an institution results, society 
as a rule has not been greetly damaged, due to the care exercised in se- 
lecting probationers. Again, through probation treatment, the inability 
or unwillingness of the probationer to adjust (in most cases) to a normal 
position in society has been definitely demonstrated. If, however, the 
probation period terminates satisfactorily, society is the richer by this 
improved social unit. A continuance of this new status produces a human 
quality of real and lasting value. 


No advocate of probation contends that probation is the cure-all for 
delinquency and crime. Crime is deep-rooted. It presents an intricate, 
complex problem, and requires incessant study. It is also certain that it 
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cannot be ballyhooed out of existence by spectacular publicity which, if 
instigated or continued on e systematic basis, bids fair to become a 
tracket" itself. Neither will machine guns, strong arm or nard boiled 
methods help society or the fer greater number of offenders of the aver- 
age type, whose names never uppear in public print. 


A comperison of prison cost and probation treatment throughout the 
country shows thet the average yeerly cost of keeping e men in prison 
renges from $300 to $500 whereas supervision on probation costs from $20 
to $50 « year. Sometims the conditions of probation require the proba- 
tioner to reimburse the citizen who has suffered loss through the criminal 
act; or to pay fines and court costs; and to support his femily. if 
sent to prison he could not make the payments ordered. 


This saving to taxpayers and financial benefit to others, however, 
does not over-shadow the human salvage probation accomplishes. Sumnariz- 
ing the contrasts between probation and prison, we find that, in pro, erly 
selected cases: on probation, the probationer continues as a wage exrner; 
in prison, he is unemployed and this dulls his capacity for future work 
when free again. On probation, his homé is unbroken and is kept intact; 
in prison, the family ties are severed and disorganized. On probation, 
he can support his family, reimburse the injured citizen in accordance 
with his carnings; or pay fine and court costs in installments; in pris- 
on, the financial burdens of the family are cast upon others, the injured 
citizen and the State receive nothing, yet continue to pay for his main- 
tenance there. On probation, he can learn to exercise care in the selec- 
tion of his associates; in prison, he mingles with all kinds of criminals 
and has little choice of associates. On probation, he grows into better 
citizenship amidst the favorable social forces of the community; in pris- 
on, he leads a regimented life within the narrow confines of the institu- 
tion. On probation, there is s building up of personality; in prison, 
the risk of lesing his self-respect and conseguent discouragement in ever 
rising again, is great. Frobation permits individuel trestment; the 
prison ordinarily is required to operate on the basis of mass treatment. 


To accomplish these objectives and results in probation, money is re- 
quired to provide an adequete staff. Most probation depertments sre under- 
manned, and their effectiveness decidedly curtailed. The savings to tax- 
payers prove that probation is a benefit and not a burden. Has the time 
not arrived when probation should be relieved of its shackles in the form 
of insufficient personnel, and the ball and chain of inadequete appropris- 


tions, so that it no longer typifies "Lazarus sitting et the gete of the 
public treasury?" 


Broadcest from Station WFBR, 
Wednesdey, September 15, 1937. 
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Preparation for Parole Release 


“PREPARATION FOR PAROLE RELEASE 


By 
BEN OVERSTREET, Jr. 


Acting Senior Warden's Assistant 
U. S. Fenitentiery, Atlanta, Ga. 


Selection of prisoners suitable for release by parole, effecting 
their return to normal life under the watchcsre of our government ard 
the helpful guidance of suitable individuals selected for thet purpose, 
is « necessary and intelligent function of justice and crime prevention, 
The proper administration of this function, however, demands intelligent 
and exhaustive case preparation both prior to and following the decision 
of the duly constituted Parole Board or Prrole Authorities. Just cs the 
main objectives in the selection of men for parole release must elwnys 
be the protection ond welfare of the community, so must these be our 

watchwords in the whole program of institutional treatment end planning 
for supervision. Therefore, individual case preparation and ense work 
in the institution are indispensable prerequisites to the proper con- 
sideration of parole applicants, and to successful supervision of those 
granted the parole privilege. 


The job is far from complete when parole is granted. The failure 
of any parole system to recognize the need for preparation of the prison- 
er prior to release, the preperation of the community for his return, and 
adequate supervision after release, must ultimately bring to thet system 


complete failure of objectives and the harvest of criticism it richly 
deserves. 


I 


Any program for preperation for parole release should embody as 
minimum requirements the following three steps: 


First, at time of commitment or imediately thereafter the verious 
institutional services should gather and assemble in summery style «ll 
obtainable verified data regarding the man and his past activities end 
environment. 


Second, using the information thus obtained as a basis for study 
and enalysis, the man should be classified as to custody end vocational 
training, and a complete program for institutional treatiment outlined. 


Third, efforts should immediately be begun to effect post-relesse 
plans in keeping with the needs of the individual are and setisfying 
the minimum requirements of suitable employment and a lay edvisor. 
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Effective planning is extremely difficult without the closest 
working relationship with a trained supervision service. The Federel 
set-up bears out this statement. The work of the Federal probation offi- 
cer in a particular case begins when the presentence investigation is 
made for his Judge. This presentence Factual-social report then becones 
the cornerstone of the institution parole officer's case building, for 
the new arrival at the institution. The work of the institution and field 
officers continues to go along hand in hand through full exchange of in- 
formation, mutual planning and investigation during the entire period of 
incarceration; two vital units of a carefully integrated service, work- 
ing toward the common goals of providing the Parole Board fuil and true 


facts, and preparing for adequate supervision of the man when finally 
released from prison. 


It is of primary and vital importance to parole selection and re- 
lease preparation to know facts -- all of the facts available or dis- 
coverable by diligent and untiring investigation -- regarding the man, 
his past activities and the environment from which he comes. In parole, 


we can plan and prepare for the future only on the solid base of veri- 
fied facts. 


The first step then, is to set up a system for securing and pre- 
senting these facts in interpretable form. Such a system must necessar- 
ily vary with the different prison organizations in order to take advant- 
age of facility limitations. It should pr vide for procurement, by the 
several institutional services, of history of previous criminal activities, 
discovery of pending charges undisposed of, summaries from other paroling, 
pardoning or probating authorities, where the record indicates the prison- 
er has previously been granted any of these privileges; full factual 
statements where previous assaults or other aggravated crimes ere recorded; 
full reports from both investigative and orosecuting authorities with re- 
gerd to the present cime; reports from eccredited community agencies re- 
garding the prisoner's social and economic background, and the circum- 
stances of his home and family; statements regarding his record of previ- 
ous employment and capabilities, his honesty and industry; information 
88 to his hobbies and leisure time activities; summaries from any hospit- 

_ els or institutions for defective delinquents where previously committed, 

_ or other history of physical or mental defects; summary of his educa- 

_ tional standing and religious activities; and any other data indicated 

_ by initial contacts with the prisoner. When these various sources have 

been carefully and conscientiously exhausted in a particular case, and 

éssembled in summary form, a fairly complete picture can be gained at the 
time the man comes up for institutional classification. Of course, such 


_ & system presupposes that the institutional program for the prisoner will 
be prepared with such information at hand. 


While value of this to the institution itself is evident without a 


ea deal of elaboration, by far the greatest value of such a factual 
| &Sls for institutional treatment is that it makes possible an intelligent, 
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30) Preparation for Parole Release 


progressive program looking toward the return of the man to the community, 
This leads us to the second phase of our preparations for release. 


Immediately after the prisoner arrives at the institution, there 
should be a period of isolation from the regular prison population, dur- 
ing which the man may be studied, and the various deta procured and as- 
sembled. This quarantine period need not be long if the institutional 
facilities function properly. The man should he assigned to a place in 
reguler prison routine only, after careful consideration of all the facts 
and recommendations of the various institutional services, So far as 
compatible with the facilities and limitations of the institution, the 
man should be placed on a work assignment which will eneble him to develop 
his capebilities and improve his chances for earning a livelihood upon 
release. Recommendations for e comprehensive and progressive program of 
individual treatment should be made, as indicated by the finding in the 
particular case. Such recommendations should be made a part of the record | 
for future check and progress reports at stated intervals during incar- 
ceration, and to determine the man's response to treatment. Clearly de- 
fined flags to specific problems and defects should be placed, so that 
there may be treatment and possible correction. A complete summary in- 
cluding all progress reports and data should be made available to the 
officer responsible for the supervision for the prisoner after release 
by parole. Such a system of classification is now being cerried out in 
the Federal institutions, ond is bearing fruit. 


This brings us to the third phase of preparation for release. In 
the arrangement of suitable plans in the home community for the return of 
the priscner by parole, we prepare the stage for the most critical period 
in a delinquent's uphilifight for respectability and good citizenship. 
The former convict has many handicaps to overcome, requiring a firm chin 
and grim determination, plus all the guidance and help which may be given 
him. Unfortunately the public has not yet been educated to its respon- 
sibility in aiding and guiding the ex-convict, and has not yet realized 
the great benefits which may be derived by extending a helping hand rather 
than shunning and passing by. If parole is to succeed in most instances, | 
the parole authorities must compensate for this situation by bringing to- . 
gether in the particular case as many favorable influences as may be found © 
in the community conducive to the guidance and assistance of the parolee, | 


and impose such supervisory restrictions as will insure prote ction of the 
community and the public welfare, 


When any man is released from prison, whether by parole or other- 
wise, the most stebilizing influence which may be brought to bear gener- 
ally is adequate and reguler employment. The createst single thing the 
prison and parole authorities can do to help the prisoner to a fair chance 
for readjustment after release is to aid him im securing employment. It. 
is not intended, of course, to imply thet all criminals may be reformed by | 
employment alone, but unquestionably the economic circumstances of the ex- 
convict play a very large part in directing his future activities. It 
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may therefore be safely stated, as a general premise, that no man should 
be afforded release by parole until employment is available, except per- 
haps certain isolated cases of physical defectives, incapable of errploy- 
nent, where future care is available. 


COMMUNITY COOPERATION NEEDED 


As early aS possible after incarceration, and certainly well in 
' advance of release date, a lay citizen of the imediate cormunity to 
_ which the prisoner will return, who is responsible and reputable, and 
sufficiently interested in the welfare of the prisoner and his family to 
assist him and advise with him after release, should be designated as 
advisor, or "first friend", Extreme care should be used in the selec- 
tion of such a person. The edvisor may exert much influence either favor- 
able or unfavorable upon the parolee, and it is therefore evident that 
nuch depends upon careful sclection. The importance of this human agency 
| cannot be over-emphasized, an agency upon which the parolee may lean, 
without restraint, for guidance and advice in the many problems, great 
end small, which may confront him, an agency which may take up where the 
professional agency or parole supervision stops, in the more intimate 
end personal relationships and problems. It is also evident that if the 
naximum benefits are to be derived for use of such an individual in the 
readjustment of the parolee, there must be some education of the advisor, 
prior to release of the prisoner, in the responsibilities which he ‘as- 
sumeS. Also the earlier he is actively irterested in welfare of the 
prisoner and family, and the better the linison which can be established 
between the advisor, the field Parole Officer and the family before parole 
release, the greater the opportunity for proper supervision and guidance 
of the parolee after release. It should be the duty, then, of the in- 
stitution parole officer and field Parole officer to develop suéh a plan 
prior to nerole release, sufficient by all means to meet these minimum 
requirements. 


The preparation in the community prior to release should go much 
further, There may be difficult fnmily problems involved, such as domes- 
tic conflicts, general family delinquency, general community delinquency, 
triminal associates, -= any one of which would prevent successful read- 
justment of the man upon his return to the community, unless such prob- 
lems can be eliminated, The question of establishment of new residence 
cltogether may be involved. A complete change of environment may be in- 
dicated. Adjustment of legal liabilities and responsibilities may be 
lecessary. It may be possible to correct such problems by good case work 
on the part of the field Ferole Officer prior to release, by improved 
fconomic conditions, or by plecement of special conditions by the Parole 
Board. Certainly, however, such facts should be available to the Parole 
Board when the applicant is considered, and MUST be taken into considera= 
tion in preparing release plans. 


it is apparent that prior to release by Parole we should be- able 
first to prepare the prisoner for release to normal life to the greatest 
extent that facilities will permit; that, second, we should have reason- 
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2) Preparation for Parole release 


able guarantees, through the medium of adequate e:ployme.it and loeai 
supervision plans, that the parolee will have at least ca even break 
in his efforts to readjust; and, tuird, we should be able to provide 
our supervising officers with » full surmary of verified facts, to- 
gether with complete progress reports covering the institusionel pro- 
grem, with intelligent prognosis, and present and anticipa‘ied future 
problems properly flagged for his attention and aid in the inte llige nt 
supervision of the case. 


00000 


"Black List" of Employers of Probationers and Paroles. 


We were very much interested in a plan cerried out by the State 
Depertment of Parole in New York as reported by Frederick A. Moran, 
Executive Director of the Division of Parole, in his address before 
the American Prison Association at Philadelphia. 


Over a period of time parole workers in New York in investiga- 
tions of employment for parolees have found that a number who offer en- 
ployment are unsuitable because of the nature of the work or the lack 


of sufficient work or improper motive on the part of the prospective 
employer. 


A record is made of unsuitable persons who proffer employment 
and it saves the time of the parole officers in possibly having to 
check again these same persons. 


Possibly some of you probation officers are following e similar 


scheme... If so, I hope that you will write us explaining the mechanics 
and reporting on its workability. 


00000 
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REVIEWS 


“CAN DELINQUENCY BE MEASURED ? by Sophia Moses Robison 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1936. 272 Pp. $3 


The author of this stimulating study has answered the question 
"Can delinquency be meusured?", by an emphatic and unqualified "No!" 
She bases her answer upon the findings from a thorough-going 
statistical analysis of some 20,000 juvenile delinuuency cases which 
came under the care of public end private sociul agencies ‘in 
New York City during the year 1930.. 


This study presents « mass of valuable statistics concerning 
the geographic distribution and characteristics of the delinquents 
covered, in relation. to the agencies which hundled them. 

Recognizing the need for an index of delinguency, Mrs. Robison 
has approached the problein of developing such an index with a 
he.lthy attitude of skepticism. Whon her study shows that the : 
juvenile delinguents who are known to the juvenile courts end other | 
official agencies represent only part of the recognized delinquents, 
she concludes that.statictics of cuses handled by official agencies 
cannot be expected to provide « true index of the amount of delin- 
quency in the community. Official stutistics not only give an 
incomplete picture of dclinguency, but they give a badly distorted 
picture, since the numerous delinousnts not contacted by official 
agencies are distributed very differently es to race, nationulity, 
etc., as contrasted with the group of delinquents known to official 
agencies. 


‘Another important finding of the study is its recognition of the 
lack of uniformity in the ccfinition of delinquency. This vagueness 
of definition is an outstanding ovstucle which must be overcome be- 
fore a delinquency index will be pos:ible. 


The findings of this study contradict at least for New York City, 
the theory largely developed by Clifford Shaw, that delinquency 
rates arc highest necr the center of any city, and decrease in 
proportion to the Gistance ewuy from the center. 

The principal conclusion reuched by this reviewer is that the 
best hope of discovering un uecurate index of delinquency must rest 
upon the results of further reuch, curried out as curefully and 
critically as Mrs. Robipon's study. 


~~BENNET MEAD, Statistician, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons 
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34) Book Review 


LATER CRIMINAL CARSERS, by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. 
The Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1937. 403 Pp. $3.00 


In 1930 the Gluecks published 500 CRIMINAL CAREERS, the most 
thorough follow-up study of criminal offenders yet to have been made. The | 
subjects of that research were 510 young adult male offenders who had 
i been committed to the Messachusstts Reformatory. Their carevrs were ob- 
wwe served for a five year period following the completion of their sentences, 
In LATER CRIMINAL CAREERS this same group has been followed through an- | 
other five years. . 


Some of the questions that have arisen in the minds of everyone 
i ea interested in the problems of crim are: What haprens to criminals as 
"lg: they grow older? How many reform? Is there any change in the type of 
ee crimes they commit? Of those who do reform, what are the factors asso- . 
ciated with this change? How do the reformed differ from the unreformd? — 
These questions and numerous others are answered in this study. ; 


The Gluecks find considerable improvement in their group as time 
passes. Thirty-two percent were non-delinquent during the second five 
year period, compared to 21% in the five years following the completion 
of their sentences, and the offenses committed became less serious. An 
attempt is made to analyze the factors associated with reform and after 
a careful study of 63 factors, they arrive at the conclusion that matura- | 
tion through aging is most important. Of those who continue to commit 
crime, they find that mental and emotional difficulties comprise by far 
the most significant associated factor. 


For those who have not read 500 CRIMINAL CARZiRS, a chapter is in- — 
cluded summarizing the findings of that work. Ten chapters are devoted 
to statistical analysis and interpretation. One chapter is devoted to 
illustrative cases and another to predicting criminal conduct as applied 
to the caSes studied. As is usual in the Glueck's researches a fulsome 
and separate portion of the work is devoted to methodology and statisti- | 
cal tables, which are of especial significance to the serious student and — 
to those contemplating research projects of thcir own. 


The -book is one that should be read by everyone having more than 
a superficial interest in the problems of criminal justice. It is a 
continuation of one of the all too few careful and thorough pieces of 
criminological ressarch being done and it is to be hoped that we may con- 
tinue to follow this life cycle for at least another ten years in subse- 
quent volums, 


Frank Loveland 

Supervisor of Classification 
Federal Bureau of Frisons 
Weshington, D. C. 
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SOCIAL TREATMENT IN PROBATION AND DELINQUENCY, by Pauline V. Yotng, Ph.D. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1937. 630 Pp. $4.00 


Social Treatment in Probation .and Delinquency although written 
primarily for persons working with juvenile delinquents, contains ma- 
terial in its presentation of case work techniques and processes valu- 
able to all Social Workers and persons interested in social welfare. 


Dr. Young through cese stories and discussion emphasizes the 
necessity for study of the total personality, but places still greater 
emphasis upon the situation in which the child is placed. The solution 
of the problems of child life are found only when the child is consider- 
ed in yelation to the entire community. The problems of the community 
reflect themselves in the child life of a given community. She says, 
"The social treatment of a delinquent would involve, not only changes 
in his habits and reactions which he maintains with his family, school, 


and other groups, changes in their form of discipline, of social control, 
and of family organization." 


In his introduction, Justice Miller says, “Having traced adult 
delinquency back to juvenile delinquency, and juvenile delinquency back 
to adult delinquency, we are in a fair way toward discovering that neither 
can be solved on a basis of individual responsibility and mass treatment; 
but rather that what we need is a recognition of mass community responsi- 
bility; and treatment applied individually to the individual and col- 
lectively to the community at the same tims,” 


Since the author —n that the entire situation in which a 
delinquent is found needs study and treatment she analyzes the programs 
of many institutions, such as the Juvenile Court, Police Departments, ~ 
schools, church, adult education, sociel agencies, coordinating councils, 
and 


Dr. Young betnes. out her philosophy most clearly but at the same 
time offers helpful ‘suggestions all through the book for our ¢ay by day 
work, For example, she not only tells how a report to the Court should 
be prepared but she presents a report to the Court. Space is also de- 
voted to recording and the techniques of administrative procedures. 


The officers of the Federal Probation and Parole Service will find 
many opportunities to relate their work with advisers and agencies to the 


author's interpretation of situations of which they and their wards are a 
part. 


Florence Huff 

District Supervisor 

Public Assistance Division 
Board of Public Welfare 
Washington, D. C. 
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| Book Review 


THE DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF BEHAVIOR PROBLEM CHILDREN, by 
Harry J. Baker, Ph. D., and Virginia Traphagen, M. A. New York; 
The Macmillan Company, 1936. 393 pp. $2.50. 


Dr. Baker is well known as Director of the Psychological Clinic 
of the Detroit Public Schools. The book is intended to introduce 
into clinical procedures of the psychologist the use of a quantito- 
tive scale for the diagnosis. of behavior problems. The scale is 

‘based on the compilation of data for 66 diagnostic items, covering 
five major categories: (1) health and physical factors, (2) personal 
hab:ts and recreational factors, (3) personality and social factors, 
(4) parental and physical factors in the home, and (5) home atmosphere 
and school factors. 


The major portion of the book is devoted to the analysis of the 
items and the specific directions for administering and scoring the 
behevior scale. Each item or factor is rated according to a five 
point scale. A rather simple statistical mthod is used for weight- 
ing the raw score and the final total score obtained indicates the 
severity of the problem, as well as the direction in which the problem 
or problems in each case seem to point in terms of the five major 

'  eategories of factors. The scale is therefore a technique for eval- 
< uating the problems presented by maladjusted children rather than a 

 . method for indicating techniques of treatment. It is quite true, 

oe ie however, that the proper diagnosis and analysis of contributing fac- 

Ee tors will in the aaoneny" of cases suggest the lines of treatment 

to be adopted. 


The need for adequate techniques for measuring objectively 
social and emotional adjustment or maturity has lone been a major 
defect in psychological procedures. This need is rapidly being met 
by such scales as the Detroit. Scale of Behavior Factors, described 
in this book, as well as by other recent contributions from psycho- 
logical clinics and reseerch groups. Multiplication of records of 
this type should eventually yield useful statistical material on 
. the interrelation of etiological factors in personality end behavior 
a ae deviations in childhood. For social workers, probation officers, 

and others actively engaged in the treatment process of maladjustment 
in its various forms, Part III of the book, which deals with the 
interpretation of the sixty-six analytic factors, is especially 
re commended. 


Benjamin Frank, Ph. D. 
Supervisor of Educetion, 
Bureau of Prisons. 
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SOCIAL INSIGHT IN CASE SITUATIONS. By Ada E. Sheffield. New York. 
Appleton-Century, 1937. 283 Pp. $2.25. 


Already a generous contributor to the undertaking of social pro- 
cess, Mrs. Sheffield offers a new insight into case work in this volume, 
namely, the importance of the “need-sityation" as contrasted with the 
traditional focus on the perscon-in-need. This thesis is enlarged by 
introducing the reader to a series of cases and commenting on clues to 
treatment needs found therein. Analysis of the criteria of success in 
social case work points out how advances in social thinking change the 
objectives of such work and as a corollary the insight needed to achieve 
successful ends. The “situation unit® is proposed as a remedy for the 
tendency of case workers to view social process in its relation to per- 
sonalities rather than in rrospectivs to the total picture. Numerous 
illustrations are used to define this unit and its values to case work. 
In Mrs. Sheffield's words, “this situation is the case as conceived at 
some juncture that is significant for the fortunes at steke." This ap- 
proach places emphasis on relationships and their possibilities for 
growth as the result of shared experiences. Also suggested as an cui- 
coms of such thinking is the development cf “situation patterns" which 
would help the worker recognize recurrent factors and dseal with them 
accordingiy, At the sem time there is insistence thet we not lose 
sight of the goals of individualized treatment, but use knowledgs gained 
from such experience toward greater control by the worker, 


Attention is focused on the interview and what kapvens during 
interviews to the “need situetion". These point out the leadership of 
the case worker in this relation and how it can be used to change atti- 
tudes and help the individual gain better understanding of his surround- 
ings and reactions. 


The wider reaches of case work. responsibility increase as this point 
of view is accepted and the worker's use of and contribution to community 
organization is explored as a part of such implications. Contributions to 
Social Scicace by ease work are anticipated by this writer in the form of 
the develcpaent of concepts of the "dynamics" of case processes and 
identification of “types of need situation.” 


This work visions a wider field for social workers in which the ac- 
ceptance of the multiple factor theory of causation will be a fundamental 

_@nd imporvant mode of thought in contrast so the all too frequent lean- 

. ing on the cart of Some toward a pevticuiavistic view of causnl fectors,. 
we dclivite responsibilities of case work toward the sulusion of prob- 
lems which it unesovers are also indicated ss an increas: ngly important 
goal for the profession's development. Unfortunately, th: treatment of 
these vijai points is often obscured by technicel and abstruse writing. 
Its full import will thus be dulled for many who might effectively 
utilize its principles, 


-~Caroline Shurtleff Hughes, 
Readers' Adviser in Sociology, 
Public Librery, Washington, D. C. 
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38) Federal Prison Libraries 


FEDERAL PRISON LIBRARIES 


By 
LEE G. WILLIAMS 
Acting Supervising Librarian 
U. S. Bureau of Prisons. 


There is an adequate library well stocked with readable books in 
each of the 19 Federal institutions. The libraries range in size froma 
few hundred volumes in one of the camps to a moderate size collection of 
nearly 18,000 volumes in the Atlanta Penitentiary library. The total 
book collection for the entire Federal prison system is 129,810 volwies-- 

a collection comparing favorably in number of books with the Public Li- 
brary of Dallas, Texas; Richmond, Virginia; and Wichita, Kensas. An- 
other way of putting it is this: There are approximately 8 books for each 
inmate in the Federal prisons. While this collection equals the above 
libreries in number of volumes, no claim is made that the collection con- 
pares favorably in quality and variety of titles with the above libraries, | 
As may be imagined, there is a great deal of duplication of titles in the © 
19 different libraries. Through systematic and periodic purchases these 
collections are maintained in good order and kept up to date with appro- 
priate new titles. The old and dilapidated books are likewise discarded | 
when they have served their usefulness. Efforts are made to provide every — 
type of reader with books and material suitable to his needs. In addition 
to the regular book stock, there are books in foreign languages for the 
various races included in the prison population, simplified and picture 
material for the illiterates and near-illiterates, and books with largs 
type for those with poor eyesight. Annual subscriptions to current, popu- 
lar and vocational magazines are provided and the magazines are made avail- 
able through the libraries in the same way that books are furnished, En- 
cyclopedias, dictionaries, and the more zeneral reference books are avail- 
able. In the large institutions where full time trained librarians are ; 
employed, intra-library loan arrangements have been made with local public . 
libraries and state library commissions so that even the most exactin 
readers may be furnished books for study and recreation. 


All of these library services ere further supplemented by ths re- | 
sources of the Bureau of Prisons library in Washington under the direction . 
of the Supervising Librarian. The collection for inmates in this library | 
is intended for the educated inmate and consists of volumes not ordixerily | 
purchased for each institution, such as books with advanced subject :aetter. 
Individual reading courses will soon be furnished through the Bureéu of 
Prisons library also. In approximately two thirds of the Federal prison 
libraries, the inmates go directly to the libraries to browse through the 
books and make their own selections of titles before returning to the cells. 
with the books, At Lewisburg and Chillicothe, the library is provided with 
inviting reading tables for those inmates that wish to take advantage of 4 
quiet place to read and study. This is not possible in the maximum secur- 
ity prisons and a card system is used. Books are requested from a printed 
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catalog by listing on a card the numbers of the books wanted. Messengers 
pick up these cards, return to the library, select and charge the books 
requested, and then return the books to the inmetes in their cells. In 
addition, several shelves ere provided in the cell houses and dormitories 
where a small collection of books ars kept. These books ere exchanged 
frequently. 


Full time librarians thet have béen trained in librery methods and 
technique are in charge of the libraries in the eight large institutions. 
The remaining libraries are under the direction of the Supervisors of Edu- 
cation, Chaplains or guards. Inmate assistants, chosen for their fitness 
by the Wardens and Superintendents who know the importance of keeping the 
library service up to a high standard, are assigned to the libraries in 
each case to help with the various duties involved in checking books, 
cataloging, classifying, etc. The quality of the reading end the amount 
of reading has increased substantially at each cf the institutions follow- 
ing the appointment of « trained librarian, after the librarian introduced 
standard library procedures and methods, and concentrated on improving the 
quality of reading rather than the quantity. The amount cf reading in 


some cases increased as much as 100% following the appointment of a libra- 
rian. 


CIRCULATION DATA 
The tremendous circulation figures of 815,396 issues for the fis- 
cal year 1937 in the Federal prisons indicate the large use meade of the 
libraries by the inmates, en average per reader circuistion of sapproxi- 
mately 50 books and magazines during the year. This is about five times 
as much reading as is done by the average individual outside of prisons. 
As may be expected, the greater portion of this reading is recreational, 
yet nearly one third of the books circulated are in the non-fiction classi- | 
_ fications and the percentage of non-ficticn.in some of the institutions 
. With trained librarians is better than 40%. If we break down the non- 
_ fietion circulation figures by class or subject, we find that a substan- 
tial majority of the books deal with the trades end vocations. Travel 
beoks usually take second place. Science, psychclogy, history, economics 
and religion follow along in somewhat the order named but vary from cne 
institution to another, All the institution librarians keep up a constant 
campaign to imppove the reading habits of the inmates end to encouraze the 
reading of better books by the use of attractive book posters » Printed 
lists, book notes in the inmate newspapers, book talks, inturviews end in- 
| dividual reading guidance programs, Hospital petients and inmates in the 
Honor Farm dormitories adjacent to the large penitentiaries are given li- 


brary service through the main penitentiary library with which they ere 
connected, 


The libraries in the Federal prisons play an active pert in the re- 
habilitation program sponsored by the Bureau. Progressive Wardens and 
Superintendents recognize and appreciate the value of a well stocked li- 
brary as an administrative device in providing whclesome recreation for 
idle minds, They are importent as agencies of Education, as was pointed 
out by the Honorable Austin H. MacCormick when he said: “If one could 
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40) Federal Prison Libraries 


choose only one of the agencies necessary for the well rounded program of 
education in a penal institution, he would do well to choose an adequrte 
library." Federal prison librarians recognize the unique opportunities 
that exist in the Federal prisons to take en active part in adult educa- 
tion and do as much as their limited equipment will permit them to do 
toward furthering the education of the individual inmate. They are making | 
it their business to see that the right book goes to the right man aid 
that the library continues to be a vital part of institutional life 

in the Federal prisons. 


“Many times the reading of a book 
has made the fortune of the maen--has decided 
his way of life. It makes friends. 'Tis a 

tie between men to have been delighted with 
the same book. Every one of us is always in 
search of his friend, and when unexpectedly 
he finds a stranger enjoying the rare poct 
e. or thinker who is dear to his own solitude, 
it is like finding brother," 


--Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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Did You Know 


DID YOU KNOW} 


SIs 

The current issue of the Journal of Criminal 


Law and Criminology carries an article by 
Ray Le Huff. 


The New York Times for Sunday, October Slst. 
commends the Federal Parole System and quotes 
at length from Mr. Huff's article. We recom- 
mend both these articles to you. 


There are only four judicial districts with- 
out organized Trobation units. 


An effort is being made to provide for auto 
service within the city limits of probation 
headquarters. 


The Bureeu of Prisons is considering request- 
ing social investigations on women being held 
for trial, following a similar policy now in 
force for juveniles. 


Out of each 100 persons whose Federal Parole 
supervision terminated in 1936-37, 6.9 per- 
sons were declared violators. 


Out of each 100 persons whose Conditionel Re- 
lease supervision terminated in 1936-37, 13.4 
persons were declared violators. 


A parolee who has an unpaid committed fine is 
required to submit reports until the fine is 
paid or he is discharged by a U. S. Commissioner. 


A Conditional Releasee who has a committed fine, 


takes care of the fine before release from the 
institution. 
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